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ABSTRACT 

This study (1) ascertains the incidence of collective 
bargaining activity invol\d.ng faculty and supportive professional 
personnel, (2) determines the nature of the issues being negotiated, 
(3) extrapolates models of bargaining, and (4) analyzes and 
interprets relationships suggested by Incid^ce, issues and models* 
Follovlng an introductory discussion which touches upon the 
underlying concepts of terminological confusion, the inseparability 
of academic governance and collective bargaining, and 
Individual-group Imputations in bargaining, three models of 
bargaining — the colleglal model, the managerial model, and the union 
Mdel-^are developed conceptually from the relevwt literature* The 
empirical portion of the study consists of a national survey of 
American Institutions of higher education* Survey data were gathered 
through a questionnaire mailed to 244 randcMly selected institutions* 
Results indicated 29% of the respondent institutions reported 
collective bargaining activity in three stages* Fifteen percent 
reported developmental stage activity, 4X reported negotiations in 
progress, and 10% reported collective bargaining through the contract 
stage* . (Author/MJM) 
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College of Education 

Evidence that collective bargaining exists on the American cam- 
pus spears in a variety of form, among theia regulatory legislation anc. 
ongoing ncrs' reporting. Both the scholarly and the popular press afford 
increasing attention to collective bargaining in higher education. Xet the 
body of objective inquiry into this subject remains scant. This inquiry 
seeks to gather and systematize inforaation aboxit collective bargaining 
among facuLigr and siQ)portive professional personnel in higher education. 
. The Problem; The study addresses itself to these concerns: (1) ascertain- 
ing the incidence of collective bargaining activity involving faculty and 
8UH)ortive professional personnel, (2) deteraining the nature of the 
^ issues being negotiated, (3) extrapolating models of bargaining, and 

^ (U) analysing and interpreting relatior ^hips suggested by incidence, 

^ issues, and models* 

^ Design of the Study; An overall blending of conceptual and esroirical tech- 

niques diaracterizes the inquiry. Following an introductory discussion 
T*idi touches }xpon the underlying concepts of textdnological confusion, the 
inseparability of academic governance and collective bargaining, and indi- 
Tidual*^tq;> ia9)utations in bargaining, three models of bargaining— the 
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eollegial nodel> the managerial models and the union model^-aire developed 
conceptually from the relevant literature. 

— The empirical portion of the study consists of a national sur- 

yey of American institutions of hi^er education* Survey data yrere gath-* 
ered throu^ a questionnaire nailed to tTio potential respondents at each 
of the sample institutions^ the president or other chief officer and the 
c h ai rm a n of a representative faculty organization* The sassple consisted of 
^ institutions selected randosily f roea those 2,S$1 American colleges and, 
universities listed in the Office of Education's Education Directory* 
Ihe institutional response rate was 78*27 percent nith questionnaires 
returned Iqr 273 respondents from 191 institutions* 

Findings: Tsaenty-nine percent of the respondent institutions reported col* 
lective bargaining activilgr in three stages* Fifteen percent reported devel- 
opnental-stage activilgr; h percent reported negotiations in progress^ and 
10 percent reported collective bargaining throygh the contract stage* 

Bconooic issues such as fringe benefits^ salaries^ leaves^ and 
tenure are reported as m>st often the subject matter of collective bargain-* 
ing negotiations* Procedural issues such as due process^ contact hours> 
and class size foUorr trith f err policy issues reported negotiated* AH eco~ 
nomic and procedural issues reported negotiated are reported twice as often 
by community college faculty as by faculties in all other institutional 
tgrpes* Although the incidence of policy issue negotiations^ for example 
faeul^ code^ curriculta^ or degree offerings^ is low in all types of insti«* 
tutions> more negotiation in this^ governance area is reported by university 
respondents than by any other grotp* 

The greatest incidence of bargaining^ that apparent in the com* 
vunity college^ resembles but does not correspond in eyery respect to the 
union model* Public college bargaining corresponds somewhat to the maxmge* 



rial model. Both private colleges and tmiversitles report bargaining ivhich 
resenibles the coUegial model, ■ ^ ■ 

Parallels draim betneen nodels of bargaining and bargaining 
organizations point out correspondences between the Aaerican Association 
of ttoiversity Professors and the collegial nodel, betrcen the National Edu- 
cation Association and the managerial nodel, and bet^reen the American Ffed- 
eration of Teachers and the \mion model* 

A concluding schematic draaing calls attention to the fluid charac- 
ter of academic governance and its relationship to collective bargaining as 
structured in the conceptual models suggested* 
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The sraple consisted of 244 Institutions selected randomly from those 2,551 American 
colleges and universities listed In the U.S. Office of Education S Education Directory , 1910 . 
The Institutional response rate Has 78.27 percent with questionnaires returned by 273 respon* 
dents from 191 Institutions. 

Survey data were gathered throu^ a questionnaire mailed to two potential respondents 
at each of the sample Institutions, the president or other chief officer and the chairman of 
a representative faculty ogaolzatlon. 

The first three tables Which foilov present aurvey data relative to Incidence and extent 
of faculty collective bargaining, trends In faculty bargaining, and collective bargaining as 
a locus of declsion*maklng in academic governance. The fourth table presents a summary of 
bargaining characteristics in terms of three conceptual models of collective bargaining in 
hi^r education: the colleglal view, the managerial view, and the union view. The final 
tuo pages of the report present an overall summary of findings. 



Table l-*Dlstrlbutlon of Responses, Comparison of ail Responses with Institutional 
Composite Responses, Incidence and Extent of Faculty Collective Bargaining 



foddence and Sxtent 
of Ban^ainincr 


Respondent Gtovp or 
Instittttioniil Coiroosite 


Percent^ 

All Resronses 


Percent, 

3oinno3ite 


uo eTiaence 








Ohiverslty 
Public College 
Private College 
Community College 


36 
29 
62 
27 


32 
2h 

16 

22 


Talking stage 


All 






Itoiversity 
Public College 
Private Collage 
Community College 


35 
27 


52 
U6 
26 


Developmental stage 


All 






Iftiiversity 
Public CoU^rge 
Private College 
Conmunitj College 


11 
8 
17 


20 
lU 
8 

19 


Tfegotlations stage 


AU 


7i 


ht 


University 
Public College 
Private College 
Conmmnity College 


0 ' 
0 
0 
17 


0 
0 
0 
10 


Contract stage 


All 


2tt 




University 
Public CoUege 
Private College 
Community College 


3 

11 
2 
21 


10 
2 

21 



Trend Perceived 


Source of Responses 


Number 


Percent 


No Isicreasa 




1 


0% 




Universities 


0 


0 . 




Pliblic Colleges 


0 


0 




Private Colleges 


1 


1 




ConB&unity Colleges 


0 


0 


Clear increase 


All responding Institutions 


169 






Universitxes 


. 25 


6U 




Public Colleges 


22 


«C8 




Private Colleges 


U7 


52 




Conminity Colleges 


75 


71 


]&fxcrease in 


All responding ^institutions 




21'S 




uxLLv ex^ sxtii e 9 


O 






Public Colleges 


. 7 


18 




Private Colleges 


28 


31 


• 


ConmniztLty Colleges 


15 


11* 


Developmental 


All rerr^ondinc institutions 


177 




Stage nationally 


diversities 


31 


79 , 




Public Colleges 


21 


55 




Private Colleges 


61 


68 




Community Colleges 


6U 


60 

- 


Here to stay 








Increase imminent 


All rospondinf: institutions 


86 






Iftiiversities 


9 


23 




Public Colleges 


9 


2U 




Private Colleges 


15 


17 




Communi-^ Colleges 


53 


50 


No basis for 


All resnondinff institutions 


2? 




Predicting 


Universities 


2 






Public Colleges 


5 


13 




Private Colleges 


n 


12 




Community Colleges 


5 


. 5 



Table 2— Distribution of Responses, Perceptions of Trends in 
Collective Bargaining 



N » 273 



Note: The average respondent perceived 1,9 trends, a total of 511* 
for 273 resDondcnts, 



'V QOVERNANCS AREAS 



DECISION-UAKING l!QDES 



ICollectlva 
bargaining 



Faculty and 
adninlstratlor 
shared 



Faculty 
primary 
role 



Administratlor 
primary 
role 



Faculty, 
administration, 
sttident shared 



N % 



M % 



N % 



N i 



N % 



; - Economic 

r Tenure |l3 $% 

Salary M) 1$ 

Frinee benefits 138 lU * 

leaves 125 9 

Promotion Ll_ 



132 m% 

96 35 

IQh 38 

K)7 39 

130 h8 



U$ 17JK 

7 3 

5 2. 

23 8 

3^ 13 



U9 i8:i 

117 U3 

96 35 

99 36 

65 2li 



10 It^ 

7 3 

U 1 

2 1 

7 3_^ 



i Subcategory Mean 



9^ 



h2% 



3% 



31% 



2L 



gStib^category Mean 



Policy 

Faculty code 16 

Admissions policy] 2 

Research poli^ \k 

Conmrunity service|l 

poliqr 
Student conduct lO 

Gurricultm 12. 

deier^Jihation 
Degree offerint?s 



1 

1 

0 
0 

i 

0 



120 lOi^ 

111 la 

116 U3 

125 U6 

ijB 18 

L18 U3 

L32 U8 



89 33SC 

23 8 

29 11 

6 2 

8 3 

78 29 

U6 17 



20 n 

LOl 37 

75 27 
68 25 
36 13 
12 U 
50 18 



3 IJt 

19 7 
7 3 

26 10 
I61i 60 

65 2U 

20 7 



I55i 



19% 



Procedural 



Selection of 

faculty 
Selection of 
administration 
^ Due process 

Contact hours 
(number of) 
Office space 

Secretarial 
assistance 
Class size 

Budget allocation 

Personnel 

allocation 



2 
2 



1$ 
1 
11 
9 

U 
5 
1 
1 



137 50S( 
69 25 

112 a 

119 UU 
87 32 
75 27 

132 U8 
83 30 
82 30 



|a ,15$ 

3 1 

la 15 

|L6- 6 

7 3 

U 1 

$2 12 

1 0 

5 2 



58 215« 
lla 52 

31 11 

9U 3U 
15155 
178 65 

77 28 
L68 62 
L71 63 



26 10$ 

39 lU 

30 11 
1 0 



0 
0 
5 

10 

U 



0 
0 
2 

u 

1 



P^ub-catc^ory Mean 



^ 5^ 
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IT"**' W ■ 2Y3 tfa&le^— Dl»trlbutlon.of Responses. Collectlve Bargaining as a Locus of 
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Table 4»*Suiiinary of Conceptual Models of Collective Bargaining In American 
Higher Education 




AOADii/JC 



Jecision- 
locus . 



shared authority 



concensus vrithin the 
community 



imposed authority 



involvement according 
to hierarchical poaitdcr 
(faculty advisory) 



negotiated authority 



balance of poxTer 



Finil 
authority 



community 



administration 



barga[ining process 



i^acul^ty 
roie 



scholars and 
institutional oflSoen 



professional 
employees 



professional 
employees 



Adrdnistra- 
tion role 



facilitators and 

institution^iLL 

officers 



managers 



ao^loyers and 
manaf^ers 



Faculty- 
a'.lninistra- 
tion 
relationship 



community of 

interest; 

commonality 



community of interest; 
subordination 
(after bargaining^ 
adversity) 



conflict of int<jrest; 
adversity 



CCti^GTIVE 



Purpose 



protection of 
academic freedom 
and tenure 



protection of 

legitimate 

governance 



protection of 

employee 

rights 



Terminology 



collective 
bargaininjS 



professional 
negotiations 



collective 
bargaining 



Up.c^ee of 
n3C3C5sity 



Hs last resort 
only 



to be avoided 
if possible 



essential 



Jarsainin?; AAUP, faculty 
or-':tu':iz?.tions senate . 



}]EA (iffhen bargaining 
becomes unavoidable) 



AFT, lEA 



Oi{X*i;rrATiciis 



.iotorical 



medieval scholars' 
guilds 



industrial scientific 
management 



the labor movem-jnt 



Structural 



community 



byreaucracy 



bureaucracy 



Oonl 



search for truth 



efficienc/, oroductivity accountability 



ladividual- 



the individual 



the grot?) 



the individual 
throujyh the group 



ovntAu smukKt of pimdimos 



m KAtlOtUL SURVET 

* 

^* Incidence and extent of collective bargalntntt Involving faculty and supportive 
professional personnel 

Twenty-nine percent of the respondent Institutions report collective bargaining 
activity In three stages. Fifteen percent report developmental-stage activity, 
four percent report negotiations In progt<ss, and ten percent report collective 
. bargaining through the contract stage. 



2. Relative Incidence and extent of bargaining In four Identified types of higher 
education Institutions; universities, public senior colleges, private senior 
colleges, and community colleges 

- The greatest Incidence and extent of collective bargaining occurs In community 
colleges where nearly half of all higher education faculty bargaining takes place. 
Fifty percent of tlfe coiamunlty colleges report bargaining activity In developmental 
through contract stages, with ongoing activity divided In approximately equal por- 
tions among the threiB stages. Twenty'-four percent of the universities report bar- 
gaining activity, chiefly in the developmental stage; and twenty-four percent of 
the public colleges also report bargaining activity, slightly more In the develop- 
mental than In the contract^tage. The lowest Incidence of bargaining occurs In 
private collfg^wj^Mjet^^ percent report collective bargaining In progress, 
chiefly m the 4 te^ o fefig£IS^«y* ?6>ge . 

3. Overall Incidence of negotiation of typical Issues and relative iHlldence of 
Issues negotiated In Identified types of higher education Institutions 

Economic Issues such as fringe benefits, salaries, leaves, and tenure are repc d 
as most often the subject matter of collective bargaining negotiations. Proctw. al 
Issues such as due process, contact hours, and class size follow with few policy 
Issues reported negotiated. All economic and procedural Issues reported negotiated 
are reported twice as often by community college faculty as by faculties In all 
other Institutional types. Although the Incidence of policy Issue negotiations, for 
eiMupU faculty code, curriculum, or degree offerings. Is low In all types of Instl- 
rtutlons, more negotiation In this governance area Is reported by university respon- 
dents than by any other group. 



MODELS OF BARGAINING 

1. Discernible models of bargaining In American higher education 

Three models, models which might be labeled the colleglal view, the managerial 
view, and the union view are discernible. 

2. Incidence of apparent models of b argaining by types of colleges and universities 

The greatest Incidence of bargaining, that apparent m the coonunlty college, 
resembles but does not correspond In every respect with the union model. Within 
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SUMiaT OF FINDINGS (continued) 



* My givra institutional type— university^ public college, privete-college^ or 
CO— un ity college— inly one of the three oiodelt appears to correspond with bar* 
gaining activity reported* Public college bargaining corresponds somewhat to 
the Mnagerial nodelt and both private colleges and universities report bargain- 
ing which resesiblea the collegial aodel. 



3. Relative incidence of negotiation of typical issues bv apparent models of bar> 
gaining 

In bargaining with^«« ^'^ch institutional type— and by that model each reseoOiles— 
economic issues arc frequently negotiated. Specifically, in order of fre- 
quency, fringe benefits, salary, and due process are most frequently negotiated^ 
in cpmmunity colleges. In public senior colleges, where negotiation is ;iext most 
prevalent, salary and fringe benefits are negotiated with equal frequency, fol- 
lowed by leaves and due process. In universities, issues most often negotiated 
are salary, fringe benefits, leaves, and contact hours. And in private colleges 
where the least bargaining occurs, salary, due process, and secretarial acsistance, 
in that order, are the issues most often reported negotiated. Withal, salary 
appears as the most consistently and most frequently negotiated issue. 



